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11. —On the Natural Advantages of Cochin as a Place of Trade. 
Extracted from a Memoir addressed to tlie Madras Govern- 
ment by F. C. Brown, Esq., Calicut. Dated June 5, 1832. 

Nature has provided South Malabar, and nearly all Travancore, 
with a noble system of inland navigation, called the Backwater. 
Such a gift to countries without roads, or wheel-carriages, or 
beasts of burden, is calculated to be of inestimable value. The 
Backwater extends- from Chowghaut in Malabar north, to Tri- 
vanderam, the capital of Travancore, within fifty miles of Cape 
Corniorin south, a distance of one hundred and seventy or one 
hundred and eighty miles. A continuation of it is in progress of 
being naturally formed ; and is, in fact, navigable for small boats, 
during the rains, from Chowghaut to Cotah, sixteen miles south 
of Tellicherry, a further distance of about ninety miles : and all 
that this portion requires is that the bed be deepened during 
the dry weather,— the livers descending to the sea, every eight or 
ten iniles, will flow into and fill the deepened bed during the 
rains. 

The Backwater runs nearly parallel to the sea, sometimes at 
the distance of a few hundred yards, at others of three or four 
miles. Its breadth varies from twelve and fourteen miles to two 
hundred yards ; its depth, from many fathoms to a few feet. Into 
this Backwater, as into a grand trunk, all the numerous rivers 
flowing, like so many veins, from the Western Ghauts, are dis- 
charged and retained. The Backwater empties itself into the 
sea only by six mouths ; of all which, the only one navigable for 
ships is the mouth on the south bank of which is situated Cochin. 
There is a bar at this mouth ; the depth of water on the bar at 
high-water spring tides is seventeen or eighteen feet. Without 
the bar there are no dangers. The only month perhaps in the 
year in which ships from seaward could, not enter is July. The 
anchorage without is good : the gales during the south-west mon- 
soon are rarely of such violence as are yearly experienced by ships 
in the harbour of Bombay, at the same season. Within the bar, 
the Backwater expands into a fine estuary, three, five, and six 
miles wide, at least twelve miles long, and deep enough for the 
largest ships : — dows and pattamars, of sixty and seventy tons bur- 
then, load and discharge at the water's edge ; ships, at the dis- 
tance of a cable's length. The yards for ship-building are situate 
to the north and south of the main street of the bazaar. To the 
north were built several sloops of war ; one of them, the Alligator, 
is now on the Indian station. The ground of the building-yards is 
the property of government. Each yard is let for one year only, 
consequently not one is walled in ; nor is there any attempt to 
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build wharfs, warehouses, docks, or any one permanent structure. 
The opposite, or Cochin side of the Backwater (so called from 
its belonging to the Rajah), and the shores of the island of Oypeen 
north, are equally well adapted for ship-building, or for laying- 
down patent slips, on which ships are as well repaired as in dry 
docks. Timber of all kinds, some more valued by the natives for 
maritime purposes even than teak, and considered hardly inferior 
by European judges, is to be had in unlimited abundance, and at 
the lowest price. Workmen are good and numerous ; their hire 
one-half less than in Bombay. With all these singular and pre- 
eminent advantages, there is not one European ship-builder, 
nor one merchant of capital and respectability established at 
Cochin. 

Its business is limited to building one or two vessels yearly, by 
and chiefly for natives on the coast. Lately, the Imaum of Muscat 
has been the great builder. To repair a ship here may be 
declared impracticable. The bark Newton, of three hundred 
tons, from Bombay to London, grounded in Ajiril, 1831, on one 
of the Laccadives ; the captain bore up for Cochin as the nearest 
port. The accident anywhere else would not have detained him 
a fortnight : in April last, one twelvemonth after> there he was, 
and probably still is. So far was he from finding any person to 
repair his ship, quite a new one, that a plot was immediately laid 
for having her condemned, and herself and cargo sold ; which 
plot was only defeated by the honesty of a Parsee merchant. The 
captain, a simple-minded English seaman, was then obliged him- 
self to undertake the repairs. The cargo he disposed of, in 
order to raise money — it was given away rather than sold ; his 
officers and crew grew impatient and left him ; he was plundered 
of clothes, chronometer, sextant, charts, of every thing, in short, 
that could be carried off, down to the ring-bolts of his ship : and 
he has been as mercilessly treated (my informant tells me) as if he 
had been cast on a shore of wreckers. To complain to the nearest 
magistrate, required him to leave his ship, and take a journey of 
one hundred miles to Calicut. JNo wonder that friend ancTfoe 
avoid Cochin; no wonder that the hundreds of vessels, English, 
native, and Arab, which would flock there for repairs, from eco- 
nomy and convenience, now all resort, at double and treble the 
expense, to Bombay and Calcutta : no wonder that some thou- 
sand tons of teak, the produce of Malabar and Travancore, which 
would be floated thither in two or three days without risk or ex- 
pense, either by the sea or the Backwater, are, in preference, all 
shipped on board vessels and sent to Bombay, a voyage of six or 
eight hundred miles ; taking sometimes forty to fifty days. Such, 
owing to the insecurity of property and person, is the state of the 
only port of construction under the presidency of Madras, and 
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the only place of shelter, except Bombay, throughout the whole 
extent of the western coast. 

The advantages possessed by Cochin, as a place of trade, are 
not less great, and are rendered as barren and abortive. Sixty 
years ago, in the time of Stavorinus, and in the hands of the 
Dutch, it was what Bombay is, the emporium of the western 
coast. Why it has cejased to be so, it is not difficult to discover. 

[Mr. Brown here details the disadvantages, almost entirely 
owing to fiscal regulations, under which the navigation of the 
Backwater now labours, with the effects of these on the prosperity 
of the adjoining countries. He concludes as follows.] 

Such is the state of Cochin. To descant upon the value of 
such a port to the fertile countries in which it is situated, or with 
which it has immediate, easy, and natural access, would be a 
work of supererogation. Much has been written, and great praise 
most justly bestowed, upon the sound and sure-sighted policy 
which seized on such a desert as Singapore, and saw in it the 
future mart of a boundless and lucrative commerce, — the centre 
whence its attendant blessings, knowledge, civilization, and 
wealth, would radiate and spread among the barbarous hordes of 
the Archipelago. Here is not a desert, but a peopled Singapore, 
in the very heart of our own territories, and surrounded by our 
dependencies ; countries gifted by nature with a boundless ex- 
tent of fertile soil, a fine climate, producing grain in a vast super- 
abundance, and as cheaply as in Bengal ; rich in numerous other 
valuable staples, such as timber, cotton, hemp, oils, pepper, 
ginger, turmeric, cardamoms, betel-nut, copra, ivory, gold dust, 
iron, and drugs — all that is required to give value and activity to 
exchange ; where the indigo plant flourishes spontaneously, and 
where the growth of the sugar-cane, of coffee, of the clove, nut- 
meg, and pimento, and, lastly, of raw silk, has ceased to be matter 
of doubt. And yet, with all these undoubted proofs of natural 
wealth and great capabilities, these countries are admitted to be 
neither prosperous, contented, nor happy. 

It is my firm belief, however, that the amelioration of their 
condition is neither difficult, doubtful, nor costly ; the raising of 
Cochin from its present abject state to the rank of a principal 
port in Southern India would be one important point; but this 
part of the subject is foreign to the present purpose. 



